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Otto of Bavaria, who on the former occasion had been the German champion
of the papal cause, was now not only the ally but the father-in-law of
Conrad IV. For the latter married the duke's daughter Elizabeth in
September 1&46 at Vohburg. How seriously this alliance was regarded at
the papal court may be judged from the letter written shortly before the
marriage took place to Duke Otto by his former friend, Albert of Passau,
who was at the time at Lyons with Innocent IV. He was willing to con-
trive that the Pope should annul the betrothal and arrange a better match
for his (the duke's) daughter; he would procure a reconciliation with Henry
Raspe and the removal of the sentences of excommunication and interdict
which the legate had imposed upon him and his dominions. He then made
an alternative suggestion: he would get the Pope to confirm the marriage,
and permit Conrad to retain Sicily and the kingdom of Jerusalem, provided
that he would desert his father; Henry Raspe in this case would keep
Germany and the Empire. That these proposals were made with the
approval of Innocent there can be little doubt. Besides shewing the
importance the Pope attached to the friendship of Bavaria, it reveals the
lengths he was prepared to go, the sacrifices he was prepared to make,
to achieve the ruin of Frederick.

The Bavarian marriage and the death of Henry Raspe were serious blows
to Innocent's policy. Moreover, among the powers of Europe the Pope had
not met with the sympathy he had hoped for; the Kings of England and
France ignored the sentence of deposition pronounced at the Council of
Lyons, and continued to regard and to address Frederick as Emperor. If
the Pope^s arbitrary methods of appointing papalists to German bishoprics
gave him the controlling hand over the higher clergy, he failed completely
to shake the loyalty of the lay princes. It was not an easy matter to find
a suitable successor to Henry Raspe; and the choice finally fell on a young
man who was not even of princely rank3 William, the Count of Holland.
He was elected in the presence of Peter Capocci, the legate who had taken
the place of Philip of Ferrara, at Worringcn near Cologne on 3 October.
Besides the ecclesiastics, he was supported by one layman of a substantial
position, his uncle the Duke of Brabant. But essentially he was another
rex ckricorum. Although by his family connexions he had influence in
the districts of the lower Rhine, he nevertheless found it by no means easy
to gain access to the principal towns. He won Cologne by a quite excep-
tional charter: besides granting privileges in the way of tolls and j urisdiction,
he bound himself to lead no army into the city, to hold no diet within its
walls, to build no fortress on its territory, to impose no taxation upon
its inhabitants; he resigned in fact all royal prerogatives in its favour.
In consequence of this we find him seldom in the chief town of the lower
Rhine, and then only on peaceable business; he was present at the ceremony
of laying the foundation stone of the new cathedral (July 1248), and there
also he was received at the house of the Dominicans by the schoolman
Albertus Magnus (January 1249). But it was not, as it had been under